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MiuiUis U Lividly 


Should A Military Alliance Be Added 


to the Marshall Plan? 
* 


Mr. Boorstin: President Truman’s speech, last Wednesday, recommended 
immediate passage of the Marshall Plan, universal military training, and a 
revival of selective service. This leads me to ask: What does the future hold 
for America? What was the significance of Truman’s speech? How close are 
we to war? What is our government’s commitment to “match the efforts of 
the five Western European countries to protect themselves”? A crisis is to be 
seen in Truman’s speech and in such events as the Russian walkout from the 
Berlin Allied Control Council; the American, British, and French effort to 
return Trieste to Italy; and the United States abandonment of the partition 
of Palestine. 

To indicate some of the problems which we should discuss today, let me 
| cite these comments on Truman’s speech: Congressman Eaton, chairman of 

the House Foreign Relations Committee, said: “I think that there is a serious 

possibility of war with Russia in the not distant future, unless she changes her 
' present policy of aggression.” Senator Ferguson said: “Congress and the 
people ought to know exactly what our foreign policy is. If we are going to 
| fight, what are we going to fight for?” Senator Taft said: “I find no evidence 
| of any change in what seems to be the Russian policy up to date. I find no 
_ change which would indicate that the Russian policy has changed to one of 
| active aggression.” Walter Lippmann said: “The situation calls for an im- 
' mediate American mobilization, the restoration of selective service, the re- 
» establishment of the war powers over industry, the restoration of lend-lease, 
; and the declaration of a state of national emergency.” 
Many must feel, as I do, that they would like information on and analysis 
of what we must do. As good an approach as any in tackling this problem is 
» to begin with a large question: Should a military alliance be added to the 
| Marshall Plan? President Truman said that we should “match the efforts of 
Western European countries to protect themselves.” Senator Dworshak, do 
| you think that economic aid is enough? 


| Senator DworsHak: No, I am convinced that economic aid is woefully 
| inadequate. That is why I voted against the Marshall Plan recently. Since the 
® end of hostilities the United States has expended in excess of twenty billion 
dollars abroad to help rehabilitate those countries, principally in Europe. 
| Since the end of hostilities likewise, the United States has spent one billion 
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six hundred million dollars to aid Russia and her satellite nations. The time | 
is now too late, one might say, to explore whether or not we need military 

alliances, because for three or four years we have had nothing but appease- _ 
ment of Russia, stemming largely from the secret agreements made at 
Teheran and at Potsdam. | 


Mr. Boorstm: If it is too late for giving military aid, what must we do? | 
What do you recommend at the present time? 


Senator Dworsuak: For some time I have been recommending that we | 
should not have a false sense of security by virtue of the “dollar curtain” | 
which we are attempting to-erect in Europe with which to combat the Iron 
Curtain but rather that the people should be told the truth. We have not had | 
the truth in this country concerning our foreign affairs for at least three or 
four years. I think that if the people are told the truth, they will realize that 
we must build a strong national defense and be prepared to protect our | 
freedom against all aggressors. 


Mr. Boorstin: Senator Baldwin, do you agree with what Senator Dwor- || 


shak has said? 


Senator Batpwin: The approach to our whole problem, I believe, has to}| 
be along three lines. We have to follow definitely three basic policies: Num- || 
ber one is the European Relief Program. Now, I voted for the plan, but I can | 
well understand why Senator Dworshak thinks as he does about it. I voted || 
for it, because I thought that it was one of the things which we could do in a 1 
peaceful way. It was a measure of peace essentially. But when I spoke on the? 
floor of the Senate about it, I said very positively that I was under no illusions 3} 
about it nor did I think that it was enough. ERP and its successful adminis--j 
tration is one point. 

Number two is a strong military establishment of our own, especially)} 
strong in the air. For that reason I think that we have to have selective service?) 
as recommended by the President, and we have got to have universal military) 
training. We should have proceeded along these lines a long, long time ago..| 

Then the third policy concerns what we are going to do about the UN. Are? 
we going to let Russia wreck it by her policies, or are we going to try to stepr 
in and to make the necessary changes, with those people who want to stay) 
with us in it, to try to make it a working, effective organization for peace? : 

Those are generally the three basic policies which we have to pursue. 


Mr. Boorstin: I still would like to know for what we would use our armed ' 
forces. If the UN is nearly dead, as many people seem to think since the! 
Palestine and Trieste episodes, for what will we use our forces? Must we novl 
make it plain to the Russians and to the rest of the world at what point wel 


will use our military force? 
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Senator Batpwin: Let me say that I think that, because of the policy, or 
the lack of policy, to date in that regard, we have made it possible for the 
Russians to take what must have seemed to them a pretty safe gamble. Sooner 
or later we must say: “Thus far have you gone, but no farther. When you go 
any farther, we will consider that an open, overt act, unfriendly to us. We 
will have to abide by it as such, and you will have to suffer such consequences 
as there may be.” But, before we can do that, we have to have military forces 
which are adequate to back it up. In a short time, I believe, we could have 
exactly that. 


Mr. Boorstin: Senator Dworshak, do you think that the time has yet come 
for making such a declaration as Senator Baldwin proposes? 


Senator DworsHak: Yes, we must be extremely realistic. Just recently a 
general from the staff of the Army made the statement that we have only one 
combat division available. When we realize that we have made available 
about three hundred million dollars for military aid to Greece and Turkey, 
what would we do if the Russians decided to move across the Greek border? 
What would the situation be then confronting the United States, in view of 
the fact that, while we have almost one and one-half million men and officers 
in uniform in this country today, our military leaders recognize how woe- 
fully unprepared we are, not only to defend ourselves but to face a sinister 
challenge in Europe? 


Senator Batpwin: It seems sort of a shame to me that we should have 
appropriated in this last Congress, I think, about ten billion, five hundred 
million dollars, did we not, for the armed services? 


Senator Dworsuak: That is right. 


Senator Batpwin: My own folks back home and my colleagues in Con- 
gress are asking what we got for this money. And that is something, I feel, 


| which ought to be gone into pretty thoroughly. Do you not feel that way 


about it? 
Senator Dworsnak: I agree with you. 


Mr. Boorstin: I am sure that this question arises in the minds of many of 
our listeners. But there is another question which occurs to me. What policy 
are we to support? If we assume that our problem, in relation to the armed 
forces, is to get our government to use the money more efficiently and to build 
a stronger force, we still have the question before us as to the policy which we 
are pursuing in Europe. What will be contained in such a declaration as you 


_ propose, Senator Baldwin? 


Senator Batpwin: I can say it no better than I said it before. We know 
that the aggression thus far has been a new type with which we never have 
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had to deal before. It has been political in each instance. It seems to me that 
if there is any possibility of its continuing and being backed up by the military 
force of Russia, then, weak or strong, we have to take a stand, and we have to 
take a stand which we can maintain until we can get strong enough to take 
a better one. The time is ripe, I think, for us to do that. 


Mr. Boorstin: What is our stand now? For example, suppose the Com- 
munists win in the coming election in Italy. What will we do then? 


Senator Batpwin: We have had no announcement from the State De- 
partment as to what they plan to do. For example, last Wednesday, the Presi- 
dent came up on “the Hill” with his speech about enacting a selective service 
law; but, when we sat down with the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 


of the Armed Services, the next day, to discuss what we needed and what we — 


had, we were not given very complete or very accurate or very detailed in- | 
formation. It is perfectly apparent to me that, first, we have to decide what _ 


our policy is going to be before we determine how big our armed forces have 
to be. And, for me, I think that the time has come when we must be firm and 
strong but calm about this whole business. 


Mr. Boorstin: But the question remains: What policy are we supporting? 


Senator Batpwin: I tried to indicate by my answer that I do not know. | 
That is the difficulty in the whole situation. I think that the American people _ 


will back up the policy of their government. If it involves taking a strong 


stand, I have never seen the Americans to weaken, but I think that what | 


they need is some leadership to tell what that stand should be. 


Senator Dworsuak: I agree with what Senator Baldwin said a few 


minutes ago. We must first ascertain whether the UN is to function. So far, 
it has been impotent in every manner and, in fact, has handicapped the 
United States and other signatory nations. Under the Charter, the UN has 
the authority to use armed forces necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security and resisting aggression. But look at the 
vacillating position which the UN took with regard to Palestine. And, now, 
after the Senate overwhelmingly ratified the Italian peace treaty last June, 


we have a reversal of policy involving Trieste. I point these out, because, so | 


far, we have had no consistency, no firmness, no resolute determination as to 
what our foreign policy should be. 


Mr. Boorstin: That makes it all the more important that we try to} 


formulate such a policy and to secure the information necessary to form it. | 


There are two problems which disturb me in this connection. The first is the | 


problem of defining a policy which we can really support. We all can remem- 


ber the situation of the British promise of aid to Poland in 1939 which was | 
put in the form of military alliance but which actually was nothing but a_| 
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declaration that it would go to the aid of Poland. Of course, the British could 
not go to the aid of Poland in time. 


Senator Batpwin: You mentioned in your opening remarks the possibility 
of military alliance, and may I make an observation on that? Our policy of 
helpfulness to the Western European countries is already so firmly established 
that we do not need to put it in black and white in the form of a treaty. 
Second, I do not think that in the present state of affairs it is a wise thing for us 
to attempt to form a military alliance with those people, because, by so doing, 
we might be committed to action which was not the type of action most 
advantageous for us to take at the particular time. I do not mean that we are 
trying to weasel out of this thing. 


Mr. Boorstin: But, still, must we not take a firm position? And taking a 
firm position means stating what we will do in the event that certain things 


happen. 


SENATOR DworsHak: How can we determine what kind of a firm position 
we should take regarding military preparedness in Europe or what action we 
might contemplate when we recognize, as we must, that the President, in his 
address to Congress the past week, did not tell us exactly what the situation 
is, and he did not disclose information available to the State Department? I 
am not a member of either the Armed Services Committee or the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and, consequently, I do not have access to much of that 
information. But, at this time, I would like to call attention to the fact that, 
within the past week, Senator Baldwin and I have joined thirty other 
Republican senators to introduce a resolution demanding that the President 
give us full and complete information on specific violations of agreements by 
the nation to which he referred—and I presume that that was Russia. Once 
_ we get this information from the President and the State Department, then 
I think that we will be in a stronger position to proceed intelligently with a 
foreign policy involving military alliances. 


Senator Batpwin: I am in complete agreement with that, and that is why 
I support that resolution. But I do think that the time has come for us to 
indicate to Russia as calmly and as firmly as we can that her acts have been 
considered by us very unfriendly and that, if they are to be continued further, 
we will accept that as an indication on her part that she does not want to be 
on good terms with us, that she does not want to have peace in the world, 
and that we will be prepared to meet the situation with our full resources 
and strength. I think that we have to take that position. 


Mr. Boorstin: But what will those further acts be? I am inclined to recall, 
in relation to the vagueness of some of our foreign policy, the behavior of my 
little boy, who, when he does not like something I do, sometimes says, “Well, 
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if you do that again, Daddy, I'll be very, very angry.” That is not a very 
effective way of preventing me from doing it again. And I wonder if we 
might not have the same effect on Russia. 


Senator Batpwin: I think that you are right. We have to be prepared to 
say to Russia that if you move into Finland with military force, if you move 
into Sweden with it, if you move into Greece, if you move into Turkey, that 
is an act of war against us, and we will regard it as such and meet it with the 
circumstances required. 


Senator Dworsuak: Authorities on military affairs have told us that the 
Russians have massed outside the borders of our zones of Austria and Ger- 
many military forces numbering forty to one. We have fewer than one hun- 
dred thousand military personnel in Germany; five or eight thousand, I think 
in Austria; five thousand in Trieste. Of course, off the record, we have some 
in Greece. But what would happen if the Russians moved in? They have 
been attaining their objectives merely by subversion and infiltration; they 
have not had to resort to military tactics to gain their points. But, when we 
think of serving notice upon them that we will not tolerate any more aggres- 
sion, we must be prepared to take some action when we realize that Russia 
could move across the Greek border within a few minutes or could take over 
most of Europe. We have atomic energy, the atomic bomb, and that is the 
only thing which we have available upon which to base the assumption we 
have of military strength. 


SENATOR Batpwin: May I interrupt right there? That is one reason why it 
seems to me that we do not want military alliances which require us to come 
to the aid of a particular country which assumes we have to come to that aid 
in a particular place. In our present circumstances and conditions, if there 
should be an attack on the part of Russia—and God grant that there will not 
be for the sake of peace—but if there should be, then we have to be pre- 
pared to use such resources as are available to us to meet that situation with 
force. Now, I do not want to have that construed as a threat, because I am 
going to try to work for peace in every way that I possibly can. I have long 
been a believer that if the Russian people themselves could understand how 
we folks feel, we. would not be making faces at one another and talking the 
way we are. The whole thing would be on an entirely different basis. 


Mr. Boorstin: Does that not make it all the more important that we 
clarify our objectives and that we draw a line beyond which we do not allow 
them to go. 


SENATOR Batpwin: I agree with you. 


Mr. Boorstin: Where is that line? We have not yet described that line. 
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Senator Batpwin: I have tried to tell you that it is my opinion that if they 
thould cross into Greece or cross into Turkey or make a military move into 
Scandinavia, that is the line—that is where we should take the stand. 


Mr. Boorstin: How shall we communicate this fact to the Russians? 
SENATOR Batpwin: All we have to do is tell them. 


Mr. Boorstin: Would it not be better to make that communication in the 
orm of support for the remaining democratic countries of Western Europe? 


Senator Batpwin: We have done that right along. It needs something 
more than that. It ought to be apparent to Russia what we are trying to do, 
from the standpoint of maintaining peace and trying to rebuild a war-torn 


= 


Zurope, and that this will be to their advantage. 


Mr. Boorstin: What do you think that this all means for the future of 
(JN? Do you think that there is any hope for the UN? 


Senator Dworsuak: I am fearful that, because the UN has not been func- 
oning, we should ascertain very shortly whether we should place any further 
onfidence or faith in the UN or whether we should be prepared to take bi- 
fateral or unilateral action. I should like to point out that I was one of ten 
enators who voted against the ratification of the Italian treaty. At the very 
ime we were putting military aid in Greece and Turkey we were ratifying a 
freaty under the terms of which we withdrew our American forces, we de- 
inilitarized the frontiers of Italy, we restricted her armed forces, we demol- 
shed her navy, we made her very vulnerable to Communist aggression—and 
sow Tito and a half-million Communists are outside the northern border of 
taly ready to take some action. The predicament in which Italy is today 
largely is the result of the indiscreet action taken by the Senate and the State 
Jepartment last year. 

You say, where should we set that line? I think that we ought to correct 
home of the tragic mistakes of our foreign policy and to build up a strong 
Hicfense, because otherwise we will just continue as in the past to appease 
Diissia. 
| Senator Batpwin: May I say to you that I do not quite agree with you on 
that Italian treaty? I voted for that, and I voted for it because that was one of 
he treaties to which representatives of the big powers—just the representa- 
ives, mind you—had agreed. Senator Vandenberg strongly urged its ratifi- 
/ation as indicating, on our part, our friendly intentions toward Russia and 
lur earnest efforts to try to get this thing straightened out. Whether or not I 
vould vote for it today is another question. We have come a long way since 
hen. 
| Senator DworsHax: When I as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
| aittee was on a European tour last fall, we spent a couple of days in Trieste. 


i 
i 
ti 
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There we were fully aware of the rather critical situation which obtained. 
because the Yugoslavs were in virtual control of the free territory, and the 
few thousand Allied and American troops who were stationed there wer¢ 
subject to attack at any time. The Italian treaty has already demonstrated i ? 
impotence in so far as Trieste and the free territory are concerned. I thin 
that those are the things which we have to take into consideration. 


Mr. Boorstrn: But, in the long run, is there any group of nations to whict 
we can look as a resource for supporting the idea of international law and fos 
taking the place of the United Nations, which most of us seem to think i 
dead? 


Senator Batpwin: Certainly we have. There was a treaty, I think, o 
March 17—a mutual helpfulness compact, if you want to call it that—draw 
up by England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg; we have a 
seen the prime ministers of the Scandinavian countries getting together. O 
of the most hopeful signs in this whole thing is that in the vital decisions e 
UN, from the beginning of the meetings of the UN until now, the sa 
group of people have stuck with us. That is a manifestation of confidence i 
our leadership and confidence in our judgment and confidence in our go 
intentions. I wish that that might be spread further to the other side of the 


Iron Curtain. | 
| 


Mr. Boorstrn: How can we support that group and give them all possibid 
strength? 


| 

Senator Dworsnak: I have been greatly encouraged by the evidence tha: 
the five countries in Western Europe realize that economic aid is inadequate 
and that they must develop some military strength to defend themselve: 
against possible aggression from the Communists. 


SENATOR Batpwin: May I interrupt you there? Did not the French Cha 
ber of Deputies, the other day, by a vote of three to one, vote for a large a 
propriation for military supplies? 


SeNATOR DworsHax: I do not recall having seen that. The only thin 
about which I am dubious is whether they are merely blueprinting this mill 
tary alliance and that later, as General de Gaulle has already done, they will 
call upon the United States not only to furnish military equipment and Ameri 
can dollars and aid of all kinds but actually to furnish American troops to dé 
the job which they think has to be done to defend those countries agains 
Russia. 


Mr. Boorstin: Well, I assume, then, that we agree that war is not inevi 
table, that we proceed on the assumption that there will be peace, that thi 
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Marshall Plan has been based on this, and that even the military strengthen- 
ing of this country is based on this. You would agree, would you not? 


Senator Batpwin: I would agree that these three things which I outlined 
to you in the beginning—the ERP, the strengthening of our military services, 
the strengthening of the UN—are to me three indispensable measures, not to 
get us into the war, but to prevent us from getting into a war. In other words, 
we go back to what Theodore Roosevelt said a long, long time ago—and I am 
making no mistake this time when I say Theodore Roosevelt—it was the old 
policy of speaking calmly and softly but firmly and carrying a good, strong 
stick. Unfortunately, that is the kind of a world in which we live and that is 
the kind of people who are respected. 


SENATOR DworsHak: Surely as we generally understand that Russia has 
not yet developed atomic energy or perfected its use, we should not say that 
war is inevitable. At least, we will have time to prepare our military forces to 
meet any real military threat which Russia may give us. But, so long as she 
does not have atomic energy, we ought to be in a relatively safe position. 


Mr. Boorst1n: Of course, I agree with you on this matter of inevitability. 
It seems to me that we hear much too much talk of it. I recall the words of 
Justice Holmes that “the inevitable only comes about by effort.” We must 
remember this when we read so much about the inevitability of war or the 
inevitability of the victory of communism. 

But I think that we still have the question which we have not quite an- 
swered. Can Russia allow the rebirth of Western Europe on a strong military 
basis? If President Truman’s and Secretary Marshall’s assumptions of Russia’s 
aggressiveness are correct, then is it not the case that Russia will not allow us 

| to build up the strength of these countries? 


_ Senator Batpwin: It is all a matter of will on the part of Russia. Is there 
-any reason why she wants to take over France, or the Scandinavian countries, 
or all of Germany, or Holland, or Belgium, except to promote her own 
ideology and her own ideas? We are contending for an entirely different 
‘system of freedom in which people are free to develop their own ideas and 
‘their own way of life, and certainly it is possible for the Western European 
‘countries to live in peaceful relations with Russia. At one time in these whole 
proceedings, when Mr. Byrnes was Secretary of State, he offered to make an 
alliance with Russia, between Russia and the United States—a pact of friend- 
‘ship and nonaggression—to protect Russia from any attack should the Ger- 
‘man nation arise as it did after World War I. Now, that was a friendly 
gesture. 


SENATOR Dworsuaxk: You persistently ask us to tell you where this line 
should be drawn, Boorstin, in so far as Russian aggression is concerned. I 


| 
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read recently that, while we disposed of approximately five billion dollars: 
worth of surplus equipment and supplies in Europe for about ten cents on 
the dollar and while in this country we have disposed of war plants and milii 
tary reservations, it is difficult to know whether the State Department an ; 
the President really mean it when they say that we are facing an acute situa’ 


tion. If we are, then why have they followed the process of dismantling th 
war plant in this country? It is inconsistent with a strong national defense. 
| 


Mr. Boorstin: There is another point, too, about the attitude of the Secre 
tary of State and the President. Both of them, I think, have gone on the as 
sumption that there is a hysteria throughout the country. Just yesterday 
Secretary Marshall said in a speech that it is difficult to make plain the facts 
of the situation without arousing the emotions of our people. Now, I wonde 
whether you would agree that the people are in this state of mind. Particu 
larly what is the attitude of Congress? What does Congress think abou 
what people in this country are thinking about our foreign policy? 


Senator Batpwin: I do not find any hysteria up in the Congress. I do ne 
find any hysteria among my folks at home. I find that they are deeply con 
cerned. I find that they are worried. And I find, more important than any 
thing else, that they are asking questions: What is the situation? What ar 
the facts? What do we have to do? What are we supposed to do? How ard 
we going to meet this situation? If we are going to preserve our own security; 
it is high time that we took a firm stand. That is the attitude of Congress; 
that is the attitude of folks back home. And I think that the thing which is 
lacking in the whole situation is leadership in the Administration. | 


Mr. Boorstin: Do you find the same attitude among your constituents) 
Senator Dworshak ? | 


SENATOR Dworsnak: Yes, I think that people have their feet on the ground: 
They are not jittery. They are somewhat disturbed. They want to know wha 
the facts are; and once they learn the truth, I am convinced that the Americar 
people will back up Congress and do what is necessary to defend the freedom 
of this country. 


Mr. Boorstin: Thank you, Senators. I think that we have reached a gens 
eral conclusion. We all agree that this country has the resources to be strong: 
and the will to be strong. We also agree that we should try to clarify oua 
foreign policy and to discover the line at which we will not allow another 
country to attack our interests. It has also emerged, it seems to me, that this 
is a very complicated question and one on which it is desirable that all ous 
citizens should meditate and devote as much discussion as possible. | 
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